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THE BALKAN PENINSULA* 

By LEON DOMINIAN 

I propose to describe the Balkan Peninsula this evening as a 
remarkable highway. Before mankind had begun to record its 
past this region had afforded a natural passage, by virtue of its 
geographical situation, for the westerly migration of Asiatic races 
fleeing from the aridity of their land of origin. Throughout his- 
torical times it has constituted, with Asia Minor, a natural bridge 
joining the East with the West. To-day the region bids fair to 
maintain the same role, with the difference that the trend of human 
flow appears destined to be directed toward the east instead of 
toward the west. 

Let us consider some of the geographical causes that have de- 
termined this particular condition. To do this adequately I shall 
ask you to forget, for the moment, that we have reached the stage 
in which we are able to modify the surface of our earth in ac- 
cordance with our requirements; that we can irrigate desert lands, 
changing them into veritable Edens, or that we know how to build 
interoceanic waterways like the Panama Canal so that former ob- 
stacles to man's travels now concur in promoting them. Instead 
I invite you to consider those early stages in the human race's 
growth, during which man's life, unconscious of its potentiality, 
was largely shaped by the nature of his physical environment. 

Think of the Asiatic tribes, nomads by necessity, who roved 
because the barren steppes of their birth failed to provide more 
than could be harvested in a single halt. These ancestors of the 
modern Khirgiz poured into Europe from proto-historic times. 
They were herded along by nature toward that most favored 
parallel of latitude, the 40th, adjoining which civilization has 
flourished preeminently. In their quest for sustenance they wan- 
dered along a path that led toward the smiling regions bordering 
the Mediterranean basin. Here fertility of soil and propitious 
climate rendered settlement possible. 

How readily the peninsula affords easy access between Europe 
and Asia can be gathered from the map. The narrow watercourse 
which begins at the iEgean mouth of the Dardanelles and extends 
to the Black Sea entrance of the Bosporus provides, at both its 
extremities, the shortest fording places between the two continents. 

* The substance of an address delivered before the American Geographical Society at its inteiv 
monthly meeting of December 10, 1912. 
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578 The Balkan Peninsula 

At Chanak, in the Dardanelles, about one mile and a half of chan- 
nel separates the peninsula of Gallipoli from the Anatolian coast. 
A twenty minutes' row from Rumeli to Anadoli Hissar, on the 
Bosporus, has comprised many a time my only exertion in crossing 
from Europe to Asia. The very outline of the European shore is 
symbolical, for by means of the Thracian and Gallipoli promontories, 
the Balkan Peninsula appears to stretch out two welcoming arms 
to Asia and thus invite intercourse. 

South of the straits, the deeply indented coast lines of Greece 
and of Asia Minor teemed with matchless harbors. Their shores 
became the birthplace of adventurous sailors. The .ZEgean itself, 
with its numberless islands, provided so many stepping stones jut- 
ting out of its choppy waters to aid daring pioneers in their expe- 
ditions. 

But communication with the favored zone by means of the 
peninsula was not merely confined to an east-west route. A second 
and fully as important human flow rushed southward from the 
north. In this instance also do we turn to geography for a proper 
explanation of the historical problem involved. A short? review 
of the geography of the region lying to the northeast of the valley 
of the Danube readily leads us to perceive how natural it must 
have been for ancient migratory tribes to proceed toward the 
south in order to escape from the bleak and cheerless climate pre- 
vailing along their northerly path. 

Arid wastes and freezing winds have hence contributed to make 
of this peninsula the crossing point of two main highways over- 
run by man since prehistoric times. 

Almost every race of the world has marched at some time or 
other through the valleys that extend in varying width between 
the uplifts rising south of the Danube and the Save. The at- 
tempt to reconstitute the autochthonous element is almost futile in 
the face of the constant stream of invaders. To go back only to 
the period following the one in which the Thracians dotted the 
southeastern area with their quaint tumuli we find the peninsula 
already settled by Illyrians on its western border. The Albanians 
are supposed to be direct descendants of this ancient race. Se- 
cluded in their mountain fastnesses from contact with subsequent 
invaders of the peninsula, they best represent to-day the type of 
the peninsular inhabitant of about 2000 B.C. To the east the 
basin of the Danube was peopled subsequently by Dacians and 
Gaetes who presumably were the ancestors of the peasants now 
occupying the Dobrudja. 
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North of the boundary-defining rivers dwelt the Scythians and 
the Sarmatians. The paginal sequence of an historical atlas suf- 
fices to intimate the trend of these migrations. In substance the 
story is the same for different epochs. It tells either of the ap- 
pearance of sturdy barbarians before whose savage dash the settlers, 
somewhat effete on account of acquired comfort, give way. Or 
else it is the tale of the settler who has had time to organize 
his forces into orderly fighters and whose disciplined bands go 
forth to conquer new territory in behest of his civilization. Thus 
did Macedonian phalanxes clash with Persian cohorts on the battle- 
fields between the Adriatic and the Black Sea. Later, Roman 
legions swept victoriously onward in their march toward new 
colonies. 

Following the Roman occupation of the peninsula a steady 
flow of uncouth northerners began to appear. Under the names 
of Sarmatians, Goths of various denominations, Huns, Bulgarians, 
to whom the Byzantines gave their appellation because they came 
from the banks of the Volga, and Avars, they spread havoc far 
beyond the western limits of the Adriatic. These barbarians were 
followed by the Slavs with whom there is reason to surmise that 
they had fairly close bonds of kinship. 

The eastbound journeys of the Crusaders next intervene ; then 
a final mighty onslaught of Turkish hordes whose savage fury 
seemed for a moment to obliterate the laboriously reared western 
civilization. 

To this bewildering succession of human types the extraordinary 
complexity of stock characterizing the present population of the 
peninsula is directly ascribable, each race having left some trace 
of its passage. The compilation of an ethnographical map of the 
region would result in the representation of the most mosaic-like 
surface imaginable. 1 Nor are the actual evidences of these pre- 
historic invasions lacking to the observant mind. Take for in- 
stance, the fair-haired, blue-eyed Greeks, totally devoid of traces 
of nigrescence, who are by no means uncommon in Macedonia. 2 
In them the Nordic type due in part to the semi-barbarian con- 
querers of the Minoan kingdoms has survived. To this day the 
tourist wandering in any town formerly occupied by the Turks may 
suddenly behold in the streets as pure a Mongolian type as is to be 

1 Since the above was written I have had occasion to examine Cviji6's excellent ethnographical 
map of the Balkans, q. v. (Taf. 22, Pet Mitt., Vol. 59, I, March, 1913). Its appearance fully 
corroborates my description. 

* I have also seen this type among Anatolian Greeks. It is observable among Greeks living in 
New York. 
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found on the highlands of western central China. In the Bosnian 
town of Sarajevo, as in the Macedonian villages north of the Mgesm, 
the ugly features of these Asiatics often reveal but too plainly 
their origin. Be it reversion to the original type by the working 
of unknown laws of heredity or be it preservation of like facial 
lineaments through persistence in abstaining from intermarriage 
with the subjugated races, a common occurrence where religion 
has imposed the strictest of barriers, the phenomenon recurs not 
unfrequently. 

Traces of these iC Volkerwanderungen " have lingered in the 
relics oE former habitat observable in Balkan countries. Any one 
whom fate has made the guest of Turkish hosts will remember 
how toward bedtime rolled bundles leaning vertically against the 
corners of the rooms are brought out and laid open on the floor. 
These are the beds which the members of the household use. They 
consist of a mattress, sheets and blankets which had been removed 
during the day from the mat over which it is customary to spread 
them at night. Although it is centuries since the Turk has ceased 
living in tents, he still adheres to this custom of his nomad fore- 
fathers. The fact is observable in the two-storied dwellings of 
the Mohammedan sections of Adrianople or Constantinople. But 
the practical conversion of bedrooms into sitting rooms is only 
one of the many phases of Turkish indoor life which recall tent 
life. Rooms altogether destitute of furniture are very usual. I 
am now referring to the average Turkish home — not to the rela- 
tively few in which European customs are observed. In the 
majority of cases the only furniture consists of rugs spread on the 
walls and floors. Articles of household use are kept behind doors 
in closets. No chairs or tables help to fill the bareness in sight. 
At meals, the family will squat in groups around circular trays 
supported on low stools. A bowl of " yoghurt/' or curdled milk, 
is the invariable accompaniment of each repast. Indulgence in 
this preparation is observable with similar frequency in a broad 
belt which begins in the Balkan Peninsula and extends eastward 
between parallels 45° and 35° of latitude to Mongolia. Signs point- 
ing to Asiatic origins can likewise be witnessed outside the houses 
in Turkish cities. The 1 national coat of arms, conspicuously dis- 
played over the gates of government buildings, bears two horse- 
tails surmounting the prophet's coat. In this emblem we see Tar- 
tar chieftains' insignia of rank which have been coupled to Mo- 
hammedan symbolism. 

In the same trend of thought we find that traditions furnish 
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evidence of a remarkably pointed character. One that flourishes 
to this day among Turks has it that their occupation of European 
territory could never be permanent. Often have I heard this 
voiced by Turks who simultaneously added by way of explanation 
that it could not be otherwise since they were Asiatics. It is this 
feeling which lies at the root of the Turk's unwillingness to be 
buried on the European side of the Bosporus or the Dardanelles. 
The same sentiment accounts for their relatively larger burying 
grounds all along the Asiatic shores bordering the peninsula, as 
compared to those on the European coast. 

Additional proof of the common Altaic origin of the Balkan 
nationalities is derived from the domain of philology. To be sure 
the Bulgarian and Turkish languages, as spoken now, preclude at- 
tempt on the part of representatives of each nation to converse 
in their respective vernaculars with one another even though an 
insignificant number of Turkish words have crept into the Bul- 
garian in the course of the centuries during which the now vic- 
torious Slavs had been subjected by their conquered foe. These 
are mostly modern words, however, which did not exist at the 
time of the Asiatic migrations. On the other hand, lying deeper 
in their etymological bonds are the words for both wild and domestic 
animals which are very similar in the two languages. In the same 
way the old stock of words relating to agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits are very closely related in Turkish and Hungarian. 

From the highways of ancient migrations let us now turn to 
trade routes of modern times. Eurasian waters washing former 
and present Turkish coasts north of Crete have been among the 
most widely traveled routes of commerce. In the sixth century 
B.C. Greek sailors were already accustomed to ply between the 
^Egean and Black Seas. The Argonauts may be considered early 
forerunners of the Italian navigators of the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries whose ventures in the Levant contributed 
enormously to the wealth of Venice and Genoa. By that time 
conveyance of merchandise between Europe and Asia depended 
largely on maritime transportation between commercial harbors of 
the Adriatic and caravan terminals on the Black Sea. In the Helles- 
pont, the Marmora and the Bosporus, this route was entirely 
controlled by the masters of the southeastern section of the Balkan 
Peninsula. To what extent vessels were at the mercy of the owners 
of the straits is shown by the fact that the final conquest of the 
peninsula by the Ottomans dealt a death blow to the trade directed 
along this channel. It is a fact of the greatest interest that the 
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events which led to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
1453, diverted the attention of seamen to westerly routes. The 
discovery of the new continent was consequently accelerated, as a 
result of the enforced search for an occidental passage to India in 
order to allow reconstitution of the trade lost through the successes 
of Ottoman arms. 

In the present era of world-wide industrial expansion, events 
in the Balkans are largely shaped by strictly geographical factors 
with the result that the region fully retains its place as one of the 
most notable of international highways. So centrally is the pen- 
insula situated with reference to Europe, Asia and Africa that its 
valleys afford the most convenient overland passage for the prod- 
ucts of European ingenuity and science on their way to be marketed 
in the populous centers of consumption found in the other two con- 
tinents. Even the air-line connecting Central Europe and India 
overhangs the Balkans. The superiority of the Mediterranean- 
Red Sea route over other avenues of traffic leading from the west 
to the east resulted in the construction of the Suez Canal. The 
advantages of this line of way still subsist. With the march of 
events, however, the main commercial thoroughfare from Europe 
to the Orient is shifting gradually from the waters between the 
Eurasian and African continents to a more easterly and at the 
same time far speedier overland route. The tracks of the Oriental, 
Anatolian and Baghdad railroad companies form at present the 
northern section of the trunk of this system. I have described it 
elsewhere. 3 Incidentally it should be noted that nature's provision 
for this world route is so well marked in the Balkan Peninsula that 
the luxurious cars of the Orient Express roll over a steel-clad path 
which coincides remarkably well, for the most part, with the trail 
followed by the first crusade — the one which Godfrey de Bouillon 
led along a path marked by nature. 4 The prolongation of these 
railroads to Delhi and the shores of the Indian Ocean by junction 
with the railroads of British India advancing toward the north- 
west is now economically desirable. 

Through connection with the Cape of Good Hope by way of 
Maan and the Egyptian frontier, over the Sinai Peninsula and 
the Cape to Cairo line, will probably be exacted by the require- 



* The Railway Situation in Turkey. Cassier's Magazine, July, 1911, pp. 195-205. 

* Such natural paths are in reality roads of easiest travel and occur in various parts of the world. 
The Old Santa F6 Trail affords an excellent instance of one of the most notable ones in America. 
Here the trader's ponderous wagon was driven with astonishing accuracy in the first half of the 
XlXth century over the trail which Spanish friars and cavaliers had trampled some three centuries 
earlier, while exploring the regions beyond the present northern confines of Mexico. 
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ments of trade. In that case railroad ferries over the Bosporus 
will enable the same car to be hauled directly from the coast of 
the Baltic Sea to the shores of the Indian Ocean or to cities built 
at the southernmost points of Africa. There is reason to believe, 
however, that even the fording of the Bosporus will be accom- 
plished by means of a bridge built over the half mile of sea separat- 
ing the European and Asiatic fortresses which face each other at 
Rumeli Hissar. Such a bridge would be shorter than the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 5 

It is not my intention to dwell on political considerations ; never- 
theless, I cannot refrain from laying stress here on the fact that 
geography, above all, is stamping its impress on the political 
status of the modern inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula. We 
have just seen how this region forms a section of a great interna- 
tional commercial route. Coupling this fact with industrial re- 
quirements which find expression in the demand for unhampered 
right-of-way for products of toil and thought in transit to selling 
localities, it can be conceived how great European powers keenly 
desire to secure control, or at least maintenance, of equal rights 
of passage over an avenue so happily situated. The matter is 
vital because it is based on economic grounds. American pro- 
ducers accustomed to rely largely on home consumption for the 
disposal of the output of their factories sometimes fail to realize 
how imperatively the creation of markets beyond national frontiers 
is forced upon European owners of industrial plants. Continued 
operation or shut-down of many Old World factories often depends 
nowadays on diplomatic efficiency. Nowhere is this state of affairs 
better in evidence than on the site of that battle royal of diplomacy 
known by the name of the Eastern Question. The matter of 
Servia's access to the Adriatic or the withholding of Austria's 
acquiescence to Montenegrin occupation of Scutari must therefore 
be ultimately explained by the geographical causes which have 
converted the peninsula into a highway of such importance that the 
paramount influence of a single nation over its extension cannot 
be tolerated by the others. 

As matters stand at present the balance of power oscillates be- 
tween two groups represented by Teutonic and Slavonic elements 
respectively. Their clashing Zone is the Balkan Peninsula. The 
" Drang nach Osten " of Pan-Germanism found concrete geo- 
graphical expression on the map in 1908 by Austria's final ab- 
sorption of Bosnia and Herzegovina. A further step in the same 

•The Brooklyn Bridge is 6,537 feet long and has a river span of 1,595 feet. 
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direction will probably be marked by the creation of a new Balkan 
nation — Albania. All this as a result of efforts to obtain control 
of the remarkable highway we have been considering. Facing this 
easterly spread is the steady southerly progress made by the Balkan 
countries. Each one of their recent victories lengthened percep- 
tibly Bussia's southwesterly strides toward ice-free coasts. The 
process taken as a whole is one of recurrence. Time has converted 
the stream of early Asiatic invaders into these two opposing cur- 
rents. The Teutons are now repeating the exploits of the Greeks, 
the Macedonians, the Byzantines and the Crusaders. The Slavs, 
whose differentiation from Altaic ancestors has not been as thor- 
ough as that of their western neighbors, are likewise playing anew 
the part of their forefathers seeking milder regions by way of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

Out of the maze of tangled Balkan conflicts a single fact of 
sound geographical inference looms vividly in the shape of insured 
integrity of national existence for each of the nations in the penin- 
sula. The preservation of a political status quo has been univer- 
sally sought to avoid predominance over the Balkan regions on 
the part of any one of the great powers. Sultans have been al- 
lowed to rule in Europe for the last hundred years merely on 
account of the important thoroughfare crossing their dominion. 
To-day Bulgarians, Servians, Greeks, Albanians and even Bourn an- 
ians may look forward with satisfaction to prolonged national 
entity by mere reference to advantages conferred loy geographical 
factors. The spectacle of " mohajirs " trekking back pathetically 
to Asia in wooden-wheeled bullock- carts should not cause as much 
rejoicing in Balkan hearts as the sound of the locomotive whistle 
proclaiming life, freedom and prosperity along the old highway. 



